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Elke Proves 
SHE'S GROWN UP 


“No, child,” said Grandmother. 
“You are too young to sell magazines.” 

“Yes, Grandmother,” Elke answered. 
“But, everybody else——” 

“No begging, child,’ Grandmother an- 
swered sternly. “You are much too young 
to be talking back.” 

“Yes, Grandmother,” said Elke quietly. 
And she sat sadly in her chair and watched 
as magazines were passed to all the grown- 
ups in the church for them to sell to the 
people of the town, to let them know that 
Jesus is coming soon. 

But she didn’t talk about it any more to 
Grandmother. Oh, no. Over in Bavaria, 
in Germany, where Elke lives, little girls 
obey their grandmothers. 

When they got home Grandmother 
placed the precious magazines on a shelf 
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and said, “On Monday I shall sell them and 
help spread the message of the coming of 
the Lord.” 

But when Grandmother wakened on 
Monday morning, she was too sick to get up. 

“Oh, Elke,” she sighed, “what shall I do 
about the magazines?” 

“Grandmother,” said Elke hesitantly, “I’d 
like to try selling them for you.” 

“Oh, no, of course not,” Grandmother ob- 
jected. “You’re just a child.” 

“Yes, Grandmother,” said Elke respect- 
fully. “But if you’re sick and can’t i 
them, it won’t hurt if I fail, will it?” 

Grandmother knew Elke was right. “All 
right, child,” she said. 

Joyfully Elke ran to the magazines. Then 
she stopped. “I must ask Jesus to help 
me.” Kneeling, she prayed, then hurried 
to the first house. 

“Run along, little girl,” the woman said 
when she came to the door. But Elke wasn’t 
going to be stopped. “Grandmother is 
sick, and so I’m selling her magazines for 
her, and you must buy one, because it tells 
all about Jesus’ coming again.” 

Elke said it so fast that the lady didn’t 
understand it all. But she could see the 
girl was in earnest. She disappeared into 
the house and came back with some money. 
Elke had sold her first magazine! Soon 
she returned home. 

“Did you have such a hard time that 
you gave up?” Grandmother asked. 

“Hard time? No!” exclaimed Elke. 
“They’re all sold. And, Grandmother, I’ve 
been thinking. Perhaps some of the other 
grandmothers in the church have not been 
able to go out and sell their papers. Could 
I help them too? Please, Grandmother.” 

“All right,” said Grandmother. And that 
week Elke sold papers for quite a few of 
the other old ladies. 

You may be perfectly sure that the next 
time magazines were given out at church 
Elke received a share along with the grown- 
ups. She had proved that she was old 
enough to work for the Lord. 

And what Elke did proves too, I think, 
that all Juniors can work for God. ro 
Elke was only seven years old! 


Your friend, 


lliciniee Wrxwrel 








FIGHTING RATS 


By BERT RHOADS\/ 


M* BROTHERS were pulling down an 
old corncrib, and I was sitting close by 
with my little dog, Jimmie. His ears were 
up and his hair bristled, for he knew that 
under that crib lived a large number of rats. 
But he had no idea how many there were! 
When the building came down with a great 
crash nearly fifty rats scampered out and 
away. Little Jimmie was so excited he 
couldn’t decide which one he wanted, and 
they all escaped! 

I heard of a man once who kept rats as 
pets. He was a showman, and people would 
pay to see the rats do tricks. One of them, 
“General Grant,” would pull a string that 
shot off a little cannon. Another, “Blondin,” 
would walk a slack rope. And a third rat, 
“Sullivan,” was a great fighter. But that man 
was unusual. Most men try to destroy every 
rat they can. It is not easy. 
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At one time we had an old hen with a 
brood of little chickens. We kept her in a 
box in the kitchen at night because the 
weather was cold and the chicks had not yet 
grown their feathers. One by one the chicks 
began to disappear. A family of rats under 
the house were stealing them. 

In the closet floor we found a hole through 
which, we decided, the rats were coming. 
One evening, when we were sure all of them 
had come up into the house and were at 
their evil tricks, we slipped into the closet 
and plugged the hole. Then we shut all the 
doors, lit the lamps, and started the battle. 
Soon six rats were dead. We hunted a 
long time for the mother, and finally found 
her clinging to the back of the cupboard. 
Soon she also was laid out for burial. The 
chickens lived in peace ever after. I was not 
so successful another time. To page 16 


Rats in the pantry do much damage, yet they are hard to destroy because they are so clever. 
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Joanne didn’t like her baby brother 


till one never-to-be-forgotten night! 
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BOTHERSOME BROTHER 
& 


“By IRENE R. TUBBS 


a BUCKLEY was sitting in the 
front yard of her house trying to find a 
four-leaf clover for her nature-study class. 
Nearby sat her three-year-old brother, 
Hermie. And because Joanne was looking for 
clovers that day, Hermie decided he wanted 
to look for clovers too. Moreover, his little 
mind reasoned that the very best place to 
look for them must surely be the exact spot 
where Joanne was searching. 

“You're in my way, Hermie,” she snapped 
irritably. “Can't I ever do anything without 
having you bothering me?” And just then, 
out of nowhere it seemed, appeared her best 
friend, Barbara Charis. 

“Mother asked me to go to the store for 
a sack of flour,” she said. “Come and go with 
me. 
“T'll ask Mother,” Joanne answered, dash- 
ing into the house. 

“If you go, dear,” Mother said, “you must 
take Hermie with you.” 

“Oh! bother! Why must he always tag 
along?” 

“I've told you before that you must be re- 
sponsible for Hermie for an hour each day 
while I get your daddy off to work. Now 
be nice to your brother.” 

Joanne returned to Barbara. “Me go too,” 
pleaded Hermie, giving his big sister an 
angelic smile, which Joanne failed to notice. 

She answered gruffly, “All right, come on, 
tag-about.” 

The girls started down the walk, with 
Hermie behind, doing his best to keep up. 
Joanne didn’t want him to come, anyway, 


and she was certainly in no mood to walk 
slowly just to help him. The little fellow 
did his best, but it was too fast. Hurrying 
as much as he could, he did not notice 
where he was putting his feet, and he stum- 
bled and fell. 

Barbara was at his side in a moment— 
while Joanne stood off at a distance and 
watched impatiently. Barbara helped him 
to his feet and wiped the tears from his face. 
She took his hand in hers as they walked 
along. 

“Brothers are such a nuisance,” Joanne 
snarled as they came up. “I can’t go any- 
where but that I must take him along. He 
walks so slow I'd almost as soon stay home.” 

“You are lucky to have a brother,” Bar- 
bara retorted. “I’ve teased Mother to get me 
one for years. Just the other day she told 
me a secret. Promise you won't tell anyone 
and I'll let you know what it is.” She dropped 
her voice to a whisper. “Mother said to me 
the other night that someday soon she and 
Dad are going to adopt a little boy! And 
Joanne, I’m so excited. I only hope he will 
be half as nice as Hermie.” 

Joanne did not share Barbara’s enthusi- 
asm. “Small brothers are a terrible nuisance,” 
she emphasized. “Now there will be two of 
them tagging us about. We'll never be able 
to do a thing.” 


Several weeks later Barbara told ju® 


at school that her folks were going afte 
their baby that day. “Come over tonight and 
see him when he comes home,” she invited. 

Joanne went. The baby boy was twenty 
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months old. He had blue eyes and very red 
hair, and was tired after the strenuous day 
he had been through. 

“His name is going to be Grover Charis. 
He's too sleepy to be entertaining tonight, 
so you must come back later when we can 
enjoy him,” said Barbara almost in one 
breath. 

Barbara was very proud of her small 
brother. She liked to take him with her 
whenever she could, and show him off. He 

was too small to walk very far, so she pushed 
oe: in a stroller. But Hermie thought he 
was too big a boy to ride, and they always 
went slow on his account. 

A few weeks later Barbara was passing 
Joanne’s house with Grover, and called to 
Joanne, “Put Hermie’s things on and come 
with us. We are going to the post office.” 

Joanne looked sober as she said, “Hermie 
is ill. He has a terrible fever, and Mother 
has sent for the doctor. He should be here 
any minute now.” 

On the way back, Barbara stopped to find 
out what the doctor had said. Joanne came 
to the door, her face pale. Barbara could see 











that she had been crying. 
“Oh, Barbara, what will 
we do!” she said. “The 
doctor thinks Hermie 
may have polio. If he’s no 
better in the morning he 
must go to the hospital. 
Oh, Barbara, suppose he should be crippled 
or die? I know I've never had much patience 
with him, but if anything happens to 
Hermie, I think I should want to die too. 
Please pray, Barbara, that it won’t be polio.” 
Joanne turned and went sobbing into the 
house. 

She didn’t sleep well that night. Back over 
her mind flooded memories of the mean 
things she had done to her little brother. 

From out of the darkness she heard a 
voice saying, “You're in my way, Hermie. 
Can't I ever do anything without having 
you bothering me?” 

It was her own voice. She recognized it, 

To page 16 





Something compelled Joanne to bend and read the 
name on the grave marker. Just one word—Hermie! 
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WHEN REDDY WASN'T READY 


7 


\by MARYANE G. MYERS 


rok, “Better leave Reddy 
alone. He isn’t fully 
broken yet. But 
your head might be 
if you attempt to 
ride him.” Gerald 
remembered Uncle 
Cull’s words as he 
leaned over the top 
rail of the fence 
and gazed at a 
young colt. 

Beyond, at the 
foot of the hill, was a pond of water. Uncle 
Cull called it a tank. The meadow tiptoed 
upward behind it, wrapped in an Indian 
blanket of gay flowers, with a headdress of 
feathery trees near the top. 

However, Gerald saw none of the beauty 
before him. Reddy, tied to a nearby tree, 
blotted out everything else, so far as he was 
concerned. The young horse had light, pranc- 
ing feet, a disdainful head, and a tail that 
swished flies with vigor. 

“I like Reddy's spirit,” Gerald mused, al- 
though there wasn’t anybody to hear. He 
squinted his eyes in the bright morning 
sunshine. “Yessiree, I like his spirit! I don’t 
believe he would throw me. After all, I’ve 
ridden several peppery horses in my time,” 
he boasted. 

The object of his admiration, nonchalantly 
chewing on a hank of clover, glanced up as 
the boy started over the fence, then resumed 
his munching. 

“Hi! Reddy Boy!” Gerald kept his voice 
low as swift fingers untied the knotted rope. 
With unhurried steps he made his way back 
to the horse, his heart pounding with excite- 
ment. 
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Unsuspecting, Reddy lifted his head at the 
touch of the boy’s hand. With a leap, Gerald 
was on the horse’s back. “Now we're ready 
for a gallop!” he exclaimed. 

And a gallop it was! Down the hill to the 
tank the horse took him, as fast as he could 
go. Gerald was sure chain lightning could 
not have gotten there quicker. 

Not satisfied to sip water from the edge of 
the pond, the horse plunged into the center, 
splashing the water at every step. 

Gerald liberally soaked, breathed a sigh 
of relief when he stopped. But Reddy was 
not finished yet, not by a long shot. He 
planted his forefeet in the deepest point of 
the tank and stretched his neck down to 
drink. 

Sitting on his back then was like trying 
to stay on a greased slide. Gerald grabbed 
at the horse’s mane, but that went down with 
the neck. Then he noticed Reddy’s tail, 
switching around to catch a fly. He grabbed 
it, and held on tight. 

It did not take Reddy long to drink his 
fill. Then, without warning, he turned, his 
hoofs skidding over the muddy bottom. Ger- 
ald was tossed from one side to the other, 
but managed to stay on. 

Reddy stepped out of the water, as frisky 
as any colt. He dashed for a fallen log, leaped 
high, and hurdled it. 


Gerald felt the empty arms of space “© 


circle him, then a hard thump as he struc 
the ground. He shook his head to clear his 
vision. Reddy was nearby, looking as inno- 
cent as a lamb. And he nibbled grass quietly 
as Gerald got on his back again. 

“He’s learned his lesson,” the boy told 
himself. “Now that Reddy knows who is 
boss, he will settle down and be good.” 
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However, it was soon evident that Reddy 
had other ideas! He lifted his head with a 
snort, and started to trot toward the woods. 
In a matter of seconds the trot became jet 
propelled, and once again the rider was 
bouncing up and down, holding on for dear 
life. Gerald felt as though he was moving 
in four directions at once. 

Light-footed as the wind, Reddy charged 
through the trees, slackening his pace only 
where the shrubs and undergrowth were 


avy. 

Gerald ducked and dodged limbs and 
branches in rapid succession as the horse 
streaked forward. Almost out of the woods 
ageti, he encountered one branch too many, 
and was swept off, to fall in a soft bed of 
leaves and pine needles. 

Reddy, it seemed, was enjoying the game. 
He skipped to the clearing and stopped, 
waiting for Gerald to get on again. 

Shakily, Gerald struggled to his feet. “I’m 
going to ride you to the house, so you might 
as well get used to the idea,” he told the 
animal. 

Reddy looked unconcerned, and permitted 
Gerald to mount again. “Giddyup! And 
mind your manners. I've had enough of your 
foolishness,” the boy admonished. 

The horse tossed his head and started 





to trot homeward slowly. 

“That's the way to be- 
have,” Gerald patted the 
animal’s neck. “Nice go- 
ing, boy, keep it up.” 

Reddy did—for per- 
haps fifty yards. Then he 
was back into the game again, racing, run- 
ning in circles, bucking. 

Gerald’s: face tightened with determina- 
tion. Desperately he clung to the horse. “You 
can’t shake me this time, Reddy,” he warned. 
“You might as well save your energy.” 

Reddy shook his head and flapped his 
mane across the boy’s face. Then, with an 
added spurt of enthusiasm, he sped toward 
the barn. 

Gerald saw the fence rushing toward them. 
“What are you going to do?” he shouted 
at the horse. “Whoa!” 

Reddy had no intention of stopping, how- 
ever. Instead, he hurdled the fence, jumping 
high, and landed safely on the other side. 

But Gerald was not with the horse when 
he came down. They had parted company 
somewhere above the fence. Fortunately, no 
bones were broken. But it was a badly shaken 
boy who finally caught his breath and stood 
groggily to his feet. He rubbed certain parts 
of himself tenderly. To page 20 





Gerald was not with the horse when he came down. Somewhere above the fence they had parted company. 
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MBUMBI 


ps NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





CHAPTER 1: A CELEBRITY 





ie WAS daybreak. The sultry sun, as it 
rose over the village on the river's edge, 
shone down on a flock of thin chickens, 
preening their feathers in the dust. Nearby 
the village pigs searched through the filth 
for a morsel of food, and the thin dogs 
stretched in the sun’s heat. 

The bamboo door of the chief's hut 
opened, and a kinky-haired head appeared. 

“Mbumbi,” a loud voice called, and the 
head disappeared. 

From a hut a short distance away a small 
boy sauntered toward his father’s hut for 
instructions. He did not hurry; he knew only 
too well that there was work in the offing, 
and work and Mbumbi did not get on too 
well together. He did not enter the hut; he 
did not dare to do so unless his father bade 
him enter, so he stood near the bamboo door. 

“Yes?” he said, with a rising inflection like 
a question. 

Again the bamboo door opened, and a 
big man stepped angrily out and stood threat- 
eningly over Mbumbi. 

“You lazy boy! Why have you not wak- 
ened long ago and milked the cows and gone 
with them to graze? See where the sun is! 
Now, be off quickly to your work. You will 
eat no maize porridge and goat meat today.” 
And he accented his words with a blow 
across Mbumbi’s shoulders. 

Mbumbi walked slowly toward the cattle 
kraal. It was a large enclosure made of huge 
logs set closely together, vertically, in the 
ground, with a door of smaller logs lashed 
together. The cows were restless, and he 
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hurried a little with the milking. Then he 
opened the door, and the cows, happy to be 
free, bounced and capered in the sun and 
dust. Mbumbi looked as if he had been 
powdered with cocoa by the time he finally 
got them into orderly positions to herd them 
to their grazing field for the day. - 

He whistled as he walked along. Life was 
good; he had a roof over his head, he had 
one warm blanket, and he had food when his 
father did not keep it away from him for be- 
ing lazy. Yes, life was good. What about 
clothes, you ask? They were no problem, 
no problem at all. If he had them, good; if 
he did not, what did it matter? His thoughts 
were interrupted by the sound of singing. 
He stood and looked to see where it was 
coming from, and found that he was near 
the school that the government had just 
opened. A few boys were there, and they 
seemed to be enjoying themselves. At least 
they were singing. So, herding his cows 
into a patch near the school, Mbumbi 
squatted down under a big tree where he 
could hear all that went on. He heard them 
read, he heard them do sums, he heard them 
sing, then he peeked into the door to watch 
them write queer marks on their slates. I 
was right then that Mbumbi changed. H 
would go to school! Surely his father would 
let him; he would ask as soon as he got 
home. So whistling louder than ever, he 
hurried the cows along through the grass, 
scarcely giving them time to graze. 

He planned his tactics while he was car- 
ing for the cattle. He would just come right 





out with it; his father admired honesty and 
frankness. So it was that a dusty, tired 
Mbumbi walked straight to his father’s hut 
when the cows had been milked that night. 

“Father,” he announced, “I am going to 
school.” 

For a moment his father was dumfounded. 
No child of his told him what he was going 
to do. But soon the look of half anger, half 
admiration changed to a smile, and the old 
chief, somewhat embarrassed at his weakness, 


greed. 
ee Oh, how happy Mbumbi was! He leaped, 
jumped, and turned cartwheels all over the 
village. He was to be the first boy in his 
village to go to the government school. He 
was somebody—a celebrity! 

“Mulumele, sha, {Good morning, sir},” 
said Mbumbi the next morning as he en- 
tered the school. Then, kneeling low, he 
clapped his hands and said the good morning 
greeting all over again. 

“Eni, sha,” answered the teacher, slapping 
his hand on his thigh. “Who are you, and 
what do you want this sunny morning?” 

“I am Mbumbi, sha,” he began, “and I 
want to go to school and learn to make those 
funny marks, too.” 

The teacher smiled. “All right, Mbumbi,” 
he replied. “You sit right down there on that 


bench. I think maybe we 
can squeeze One more on.” 
And Mbumbi sat. 

How he enjoyed the 
singing and the opening 
exercises. Then came read- 
ing. He looked hard at the 
funny marks the teacher had made on a 
blackboard, and repeated with the others at 
the top of his voice, “BA BE BI BO BU, 
FA FE FI FO FU” and on down the chart. 
It did not make sense, but it was learning, 
he was sure. 

Numbers class had more meaning, 
Mbumbi decided. He needed to know how 
to count his father’s cows and goats. He had 
often wished he knew how to count farther 
than ten. But he had worked out an adding 
machine all by himself; he would count to 
ten and make a notch on the end of a stick; 
count to ten again, another notch; count to 
ten, and so on until he knew all Father's 
cows were in. But teacher knew a better 
way. Mbumbi decided that teacher was aw- 
fully smart. He wanted to be just like him. 

But when writing class came, Mbumbi was 
not so sure he had been wise to come to 
school. My, how hard it was to make those 
funny little curls and sticks on the slate. But 

To page 19 





Mbumbi didn't know for sure what it was all about, but he shouted “BA BE BI BO BU” along with the others. 


BA ve BI BOBU FA FE FI FO Fu 








HOW TO BRUSH YOUR TEETH 


b Faas mouth and teeth are very important 
in helping you to look right. Beautiful 
eyes, skin, and hair count for little when 
combined with dirty, decayed, and ugly 
teeth. The following suggestions should help 
you to take better care of these valuable teeth. 
1. Why do my teeth need brushing? 
Your teeth need brushing in order to re- 
move food particles from between the teeth 
and from the crevices in the chewing sur- 
faces. Brushing the teeth also helps prevent 
calculus (tartar) deposits from forming, and 
aids in keeping the gums healthy. More- 
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Nancy cleans her upper front teeth by brushing 
downward from the top, not by going sideways. 
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\ by JOHN O. NEUFELD, D.M.D. 





over, teeth look better when they are kept 
clean. 

2. When should my teeth be brushed? 

Immediately after eating, brush them thor- 
oughly for three to five minutes. Try timing 
yourself. If you don’t have a brush handy, 
at least rinse your mouth with water. By 
cleaning the teeth right after you eat, you 
help to prevent tooth decay. 

3. How should my teeth be brushed? 

Consult your dentist. He can readily tell 
you the best method of brushing for you. 
The following technique is often recom- 
mended: Brush the chewing surfaces of your 
upper and lower teeth first. Next place the 
bristles of the brush so that they point to- 
ward the roots of the teeth, and brush over 
the gums and teeth in the direction of the 
grinding surface (upper teeth down, lower 
teeth up). Each area should be brushed at 
least ten times. 

4. What kind of toothbrush should I use? 

A good toothbrush should have a flat 
brushing surface and a head sufficiently small 
so that it can get to all surfaces. Remember 
to hang the brush up by itself so it will d 

5. What kind of tooth paste should I us 

Tooth paste or powder acts only as a 
cleansing agent and gives the mouth a 
cleaner taste. Even though magazine and 
radio advertisements say that certain pow- 
ders, pastes, and liquids keep away decay, 
scientists have not been able to prove that 
this is true. 

















She brushes the outside edge of her side 
teeth the same way, from top to bottom. 


And she brushes right after eating, so 
bits of food won’t be able to make holes. 


Getting at the inside of the lower teeth 
is tricky. This time Nancy brushes up. 


Nancy knows that tooth paste is not so im- 
portant as brushing each place ten times. 














How God took care of things when 





MR. BARNWELL SAID, 


| /By C. MERVYN waxwe 


|] AM sorry, Mr. Lane, but my mind can- 

not be changed. You Adventists are not 
going to use the schoolhouse for your church 
meetings as long as 1 am a member of the 
school board, and that’s that. Now, here's 
your hat, and good day, sir.” 

Wearily Mr. Lane accepted his hat from 
Mr. Barnwell, and stumbled out of the room. 

It was in the little town of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, away back around 1903. As a young 
minister Mr. Lane was anxious to hold a 
series of evangelistic meetings in the town’s 
schoolhouse. He had prayed earnestly about 
it, but somehow no one seemed able to 
change Mr. Barnwell’s mind; and Mr. Barn- 
well was a member of the school board. All 
the other members of the board were willing 
to give the Adventists permission, but not 
Mr. Barnwell. No, not for anything; not as 
long as he was a member of the school board. 

Quite convinced that there was no hope 
of ever using the Jackson schoolhouse, Mr. 
Lane moved his belongings to a nearby town, 
and began laying plans to hold evangelistic 
meetings there instead. 

One morning a few days later he was sur- 
prised to receive an urgent call from a woman _, 
he had met in Jackson. “O Mr. Lane,” she 
said, “please can you come and help us? 
My brother has been taken with appendici- 
tis. He’s in such pain and fever that he 
can’t even move a muscle. The doctor says 
he'll have to operate—right there in the 
house, Mr. Lane—and I just know my 
brother will, er, Mr. Lane, I just don’t know 
how my brother can take it. You were trained 
to be a nurse at Battle Creek College before 
you were a minister. Couldn't you please 
come and help?” 

Quickly as he could, Mr. Lane sped to the 
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home of the dying man, only to discover 
that he was none other than Mr. Barnwell 
himself! Was he ever surprised! 

There was no doubt that Mr. Barnwell 
was a very sick man. Swollen, stiff, and 
unable to move from pain, he had to have ef- 
fective help fast. And Mr. Lane was just the 
one to give that help. Rapidly his trained 
mind went back to days at Battle Creek Col- 
lege. Clearly he recalled the treatment for 
reducing fever and inflammation in cases 
of appendicitis: Apply a 
cold cloth over the swollen 
place to drive the inflam- 
mation away. 

“How wonderful,’ he 
thought as he prepared the 
ice-cold cloth, “that God is 
working things out like 
this. Surely God has per- 
mitted this man to become 
sick so that I can help him, 
and then in gratitude he 
will let me use the school- 
house for our meetings.” 

Almost triumphantly, as 
though the man were al- 
ready well and granting 
the permission, he placed 
the cloth gently in place. 

And the next moment 
the room shook with Mr. 
Barnwell’s cries of pain. 
“Oh, no,” he yelled. “Take 
it off, take it off, take it 


Mr. Lane happily prepared to 
place the cold cloth on Mr. 
Barnwell, when suddenly the 
man started to scream in rage. 
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off! I can’t stand the weight of it! Take it 
off, please, take it off, TAKE IT OFF!” 

Just that quickly had everything gone 
wrong. The cold-cloth method hadn't 
worked! Mr. Barnwell was still just as sick 
as he was before, and now he was angry too. 
Everything was going wrong instead of go- 
ing right. 

Desperately Mr. Lane racked his brain to 
remember what he had been taught to do 
next, but he could not remember a thing. 






” Wenn 





He had never been taught to do anything 
else. Something had to be done, and he had 
to do it, but whatever in all the world could 
it be? 

He prayed silently for an idea, and in a 
flash it came. “If you cannot put cold on the 
abdomen to force the blood away, put heat 
on the legs to draw the blood away.” 

As a treatment for appendicitis, it was 
a brand-new idea, not yet to be found in 
the medical books. In an instant he was giv- 
ing directions to the sister to prepare heated 
blankets. Moments later they were being 
wrapped tightly around the sick man’s legs. 
And in little more than fifteen minutes, 
believe it or not, Mr. Barnwell was able to 
move. Then he became fully relaxed, and 
finally fell sound asleep! 

Seeing the danger was past, Mr. Lane 
bade good-by to the sister and returned to 
his quarters in the next town. 

About an hour later, into the sickroom 
walked the doctor, his supplies ready for the 
operation, his knives sharp, his medicines at 
hand. And there lay the “dying man” rub- 
bing his eyes from sleep and rolling easily 
from side to side! Now you guess whose 
To page 19 
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The Sphinx Attacks! 


' / By TOMMY TUCKER 





OPE—it won't grow, Teddy. I've tried it 

before, and in this soil it won't grow.” 

Mr. Jacobs looked down at Teddy for a long 
moment. 

Finally Teddy answered, his voice filled 
with disappointment. “I—I guess you're 
right. But since I've already planted it, and 
it has grown this far, I shall still try to keep 
it alive.” 

“All right, lad, all right. But as I’ve said 
before, it won't grow.” 

“Well, thanks anyway, Mr. Jacobs,” Teddy 
said, turning back to the small tomato plant 
on the ground before him. 

He had bought a package of tomato seeds 
several weeks before, and had planted them 
with care, just as thé directions said. But 
something had gone wrong. Only one plant 
had come up, and even it didn’t seem very 
interested in growing. Its leaves were yellow, 
the stems so thin and fragile that they let 
the plant fall from side to side. “Maybe he’s 
right,” Teddy thought at last. “Maybe Mr. 
Jacobs is right. Perhaps it won’t grow. And 
I had hoped so much that it would.” 

Sad at heart, he walked slowly to the 
house. “Mom,” he called. No answer. “Mom,” 
he called again, louder this time. 

“Yes?” Her voice came from the living 
room. He walked toward it, passing through 
the kitchen. “Mr. Jacobs says my tomato 
plant won't grow. And it does look almost 
dead,” he admitted. 
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“But, Teddy, I thought we decided that 
the money you earned from it would go to 
your Sabbath school Investment offering,” 
his mother said. 

He shrugged. “What can I do? It'll die.” 

“Now, Teddy, is that the right way to 
feel? You should keep trying. Perhaps you 
can save it even now.” 

Teddy felt encouraged by his mother’s 
confidence. “Sure, Mom, I'll keep trying,” 
he agreed, “but I think God will have to 
help us. I’m sure that plant is ready to die.” 

“Well, perhaps He will. Why don’t you 
ask Him?” 

It seemed, for a moment, rather strange 
to pray for a plant. But that was the only 
way to get God’s help, Teddy realized. He 
took one more look at it and prayed. 

How that plant changed after that! It 
picked up strength, and grew—and grew— 
and grew. It was fantastic, Mr. Jacobs said. 
“Astounding,” said Mrs. Leslie. “Unbeliev- 
able,” said Bill next door. 

And it was! The plant stretched out over 
a large piece of land. At places it was eight, 
even nine feet across. And it kept spreading. 
Mr. Jacobs looked at it one morning, rubbed 
his eyes, and spluttered, “Whatever did you 
do, Teddy? I never have seen the likes of 
that plant. I thought sure it was going to die. 
But what happens? It grows!” 

“I prayed,” Teddy replied honestly. 


“Huh?” Mr. Jacobs apparently didn’t u-@) 


derstand. 

“I prayed. I asked God to help it get well. 
You see, the money from it is going to my 
Sabbath school Investment offering.” 

Mr. Jacobs was even more taken back. 
Then he spoke. “Well, good for you, my 
boy. And best of luck with the plant!” 

Now Teddy looked at the plant as he 








sprayed it with water. And he felt very 
pleased. It was the biggest and practically 
the only successful tomato plant in the neigh- 
borhood. Other people didn’t even try to 
grow them. The soil was too acid, or not 
enough acid, or something, Teddy had heard. 

Then it happened! The attack! Next 
morning Teddy went out to look at his to- 
mato plant to see how much it had grown 
in the night, and it was then that he noticed 
it. It was about two inches long, with a red 
horn on one end. It stretched its head up in 
the air, then brought it down on a leaf and 
ate it, right before Teddy's eyes. 

It was a big, green caterpillar with black 
stripes. “Get out of here!” Teddy shouted. 
The caterpillar, however, didn’t appear to 
understand English. So Teddy pulled him 
off, one set of feet at a time. 

As he held it between his fingers the 
caterpillar reached back and started to climb 
up his hand. It felt so funny that he shook 
it away quickly. Then he looked again. For 
the first time he noticed that on one side of 
the plant nearly every leaf was eaten off. 
Then he looked on the other side. Almost 
every leaf of the entire plant was gone! It 
would die. He was sure it would. 

He looked closely. Caterpillars. Big ones 
and little ones. Everywhere. Eating up his 
plant. Frantically he began to pull them off 
and toss them into a box nearby. He counted 


them at first. Then he lost 
count, and just kept pick- 
ing at them feverishly. 
They were hard to see, 
though they might be 
directly in front of him. 

He went over one 
branch very carefully, sure he’d gotten every 
last one, and then, a few minutes later, he 
noticed another one underneath a stem. 

It was at least an hour before he was satis- 
fied he had found them all. Then he looked 
in the box. Over fifty caterpillars! He picked 
up three stems he'd broken from the plant 
in his efforts to capture the caterpillars, and 
put them in the box. 

Greedily the caterpillars climbed up on the 
stems and began to eat. As he watched, ev- 
ery leaf in the box was entirely devoured. 
The caterpillars would perch on a stem in 
front of a leaf, and taking perhaps an eighth- 
of-an-inch strip, they would eat right down 
the leaf, then come back and repeat it again. 
They would take only a small amount at a 
time—but very swiftly. And soon, just in a 
moment, the entire leaf would be gone and 
the caterpillar would begin to eat the stem, 
or go on to another leaf. 

Then, when the leaves were nearly gone, 
the caterpillars began to fight. Biting one 
another, knocking one another off the stems, 
hitting with their tails, they put up brave 





Sadly Teddy looked at his Investment tomato plant. Almost every leaf had been eaten by the sphinx. 








and, Teddy thought, exciting battles. He was 
so interested, in fact, that he decided to keep 
two of the caterpillars and see what kind 
of moths they would become. Putting the 
two largest in a bottle with all the remaining 
tomato stems and leaves he'd broken off, he 
left them, and looked for a butterfly and 
moth book. It said that the caterpillars he 
had would become sphinx moths. 

Several days went by, and one morning the 
caterpillars disappeared. Teddy looked about, 
worried, then found the cocoons. 

Small green tomatoes were appearing on 
the plant by this time. And more days passed. 

Then the sphinx moths appeared, dark 
brown, rather unpretty creatures. Teddy let 
them go in disappointment. 

But the tomatoes were ripe, so there was 
excitement enough. Despite the invasion of 
the sphinx caterpillars, the tomato plant had 
survived, and now had a dozen large, fine 
tomatoes. 

He sold them, half to his parents, half to 
Mr. Jacobs, who still seemed to feel it im- 
possible that such fine tomatoes could have 
come from the plant he was so sure would 
die. Then Teddy counted the money. It was 
enough for a fine Sabbath school offering, 
and he was satisfied. Despite everything, the 
plant had come through. 


Fighting Rats 
From page 3 


In later years, in my own home, I found 
plenty of rats in the barn. I shot them and 
trapped them and put lye in their runways; 
but getting them one at a time didn’t help 
much. 

A friend told me that if I would catch a 
rat, singe his hair off, and turn him loose, the 
other rats would be scared by the smell of 
him and leave. It was a mean trick to play, 
even on a rat, but I tried it. I would never 
do it again, and it did no good. The rats 
were as many as before. Maybe the others 
ate the scorched one and liked it, and were 
waiting for me to roast another for them! 

I had to find a different plan. I knew that 
as long as I was hunting and killing them 
one at a time, my barn would never be rid 
of rats. There was one hole in the barn 
so large that it looked as though it must have 
been the main entrance to the principal 
street of Rat City. I decided to drown them 
out. Two fifty-gallon casks were filled with 
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water. Then all the water was poured down 
the hole. I had a club ready to kill any rat 
that might come out, but not one appeared. 

Then I tried to dig them out. I dug into 
the rat hole until 1 found it led into my 
garden and cornfield. Never, however, did | 
reach the end of the hole, and never did | 
see a rat. It looked as though the rats were 
there to stay. 

Then one day there came a big rain. It 
left a great puddle of water at the corner 
of the barn. Joy of joys! I would dig again, 
I thought. This time I dug a little ditch, 
starting at the rat hole and following out 
under the foundations of the. barn to the 
puddle. The water poured into the rat hole 
for a long time, until there was no more 
water left. 

A month passed. My rats were gone! Then 
one day I met my nearest neighbor on the 
east. “Rats! Rats!” he shouted. “I’m being 
carried away with them! We always had 
some, but now there must be twice as many!” 
He had mine! 

What had happened? So long as I burned 
them and shot them and trapped them, I 
got rid of them only one at a time, and they 
multiplied faster than I could destroy them. 
It was only when the flood of water com- 
pletely filled up their homes and nesting 
places that they moved out. 

No one can fight a winning war with rats 
until he destroys their homes and nesting 
places. So it is with our war against evil 
habits; we cannot win until we destroy their 
nesting places in our hearts. 

Christ said, “The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me.” The rats 
of unholy habit found no place to stay in 
the clean life of Jesus. 


Bothersome Brother 


From page 5 


and she remembered the day she had said 
those unkind words. 

Then the voice seemed to move, coming 
from somewhere else. But it was the same 
voice, she had to admit. And this time it 
was saying, “Brothers are such a nuisance. 
I can’t go anywhere but that I must take 
him along. He walks so slow I'd almost as 
soon stay home.” 

She pulled the covers above her head, 
turned over, and buried her face in the pil- 

To page 19 











You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


What Place Is it? 
By ELLEN S. MORRISON / 


In the column on the left you are given a number 
of well-known places mentioned in the Bible. From 
the column on the right, choose the statement that 
tells something about each place. 


1. incon Egypt a. Jesus was crucified here. 

Bose Lebanon b. Saul was on his way here 
when he was converted. 

Renna Jerusalem c. Jacob’s sons went here to 
buy corn. 

ape Damascus d. God promised this land to 
the people of Israel. 

eee Canaan e. Solomon used cedars from 


here for a temple. 


Guess Who? 
By MARY J. VINE/ 


There was a man who everything possessed, 
His flocks and riches scarce could be assessed. 
But as he loved the Lord with all his might, 
The devil troubled him with deadly spite, 
Until he nothing owned of power or wealth, 
Except a broken pot to scratch himself. 
But to his faith this man stayed bravely true. 
And though was tempted sore, had nought to rue, 
For which God then twice multiplied his wealth, 
Gave him large family, restored his health. 
Who was he? 


When Angels 4 
By LOIS SNELLING 


The Bible relates many instances of angels talking 
to men. To whom was the angel speaking in the fol- 
lowing quotations? 

1. “Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” (Luke 2:12.) 

2. “Fear not... ; thou must be brought before 
Caesar; and, lo, God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee.” (Acts 27:24.) 

3. “Arise, and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt.” (Matt. 2:13.) 

4. “Behold, thou shalt be dumb, and not able to 
speak, until the day that these things shall be per- 
formed, because thou believest not my words.” 
(Luke 1:20.) 

5. “Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord 
is with thee: blessed art thou among women.” (Luke 
1:28.) 





- 


Bible Step 
By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON j/ 


1. The Hebrew word for man (Gen. 2:23). Look 
in the margin. 

2. Instead of being called a lake, what is Galilee 
called (John 6:1)? 

3. Man in the book of Esther who wanted to 
destroy the Jews (Esther 3:8). 

4. A good Bible king who became angry when a 
prophet criticized him (2 Chron. 16:7-10). 

5. Mother-in-law of Ruth and Orpah (Ruth 1:8). 

6. What the people called Rhoda when she said 
Peter was at the door (Acts 12:15). 

7. Girl’s name. 
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Color Comparisons 
By SYLVA HARPER 


The Bible often compares the color of things to 
the color of well-known objects. Here are some 
of the colors. Can you name the objects? 

1. “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as White aS on... ; though they be red like 


crimson, they shall be aS o.oo” (isa. 1:18.) 

2. “Their visage is blacker than a occu 3 
(Lam. 4:8.) 

3. “The Moabites saw the water on the other side 
NE CONDE oi casvscccccrcan .” (2 Kings 3:22.) 

4. “His face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white aS the ...cccccocsome ” (Matt. 17:2.) 


” 


5. “His locks are bushy, and black a8 a occu 
(S. of Sol. 5:11.) 
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Children love stories about 
animals—both wild and 
tame ones. In these three 
books they will find hours 
of enjoyment and 
relaxation. Written at 

the child’s level, you will 
find your youngsters 
reading them over 

and over. 































Zip the Coon 
By Floyd Bralliar. Juniors will love the 
eleven complete stories of all the animal 
characters in this newly illustrated true- 
story favorite. Price, $2.00. 


Gray Ghosts 


By Harry J. Baerg. The three stories in this 
book about coyotes will hold the young 
reader's attention from beginning to end. 
The author, who is also an artist and a 
naturalist, really knows his subject. Price, 
$2.00. 


Pestiferous Pets 
By Inez Brasier. Illustrated by Robert T. 
Ayres. The stories of the hen, the pup, and 
the goat will keep the children enthralled 


for hours while teaching important lessons. 
Price, $2.00. 
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low, trying to shut out the voices. But they 
would not be quiet. At length she fell into 
a troubled sleep. There before her was a 
beautiful smiling face—Hermie’s face. “Me 
go too,” he was saying sweetly. Joanne 
wanted to close her eyes and see no more, 
but the dream went on, and she had to 
watch. She saw a_ girl—herself—answer 
gruffly, “All right, come on, tag-about.” Then 
she saw that little boy running down the 
street. He fell, and a girl ran to help him up. 
But it wasn’t Joanne. It was another girl, 
7 sii. who was nice to him. 

And then suddenly the dream changed. 
She was standing in a cemetery. There was 
a little pile of earth, and on one end was 
a small marker. She wanted to turn and run, 
but something compelled her to stay. It 
forced her to bend down and look closely 
at the marker, and read the name that was 
written on it. 

Just one word. “Hermie.” 

Joanne woke in a cold sweat. There was 
a noise in the hall—Mother tiptoeing into 
Hermie’s bedroom to see if he needed some- 
thing. 

“There’s still a chance,” Joanne gasped. 
“He may get well—and, oh, please, he 
mustn't die. And if he gets well, I'll be nice 
to him just as long as he lives, and I'll never 
be cross with him again. I promise.” 

When the doctor came in the morning, 
some of Hermie’s alarming symptoms had 
vanished. He was ill in bed for a long time, 
though. The doctor said it was a light case 
of rheumatic fever. 

When he was again able to go walking 
with Joanne, she remembered how nearly she 
had come to losing him. She held his hand 
lovingly, and she made sure she took short 
steps so he could enjoy his walk with big 
sister. 


Mr. Barnwell Said, ‘“‘No!”’ 
From page 13 


turn it was to be surprised! Scarcely able to 
believe his eyes, the doctor only gasped, 
“But—what happened?” 

“Nurse Lane was here,” said Mr. Barnwell. 

“A nurse was here? You mean that a 
mere, I, er, do you mean that a nurse was 
able to cause this change? But how did he 
do it?” 

“He wrapped my legs in hot blankets.” 

“Why, that’s incredible; it’s utterly impos- 





sible. And I might add, Mr. Barnwell, that 
it’s quite contrary to ethics too,” he sput- 
tered, “for any medical person to attend to 
a case without receiving permission from the 
attending physician.” Then, suddenly becom- 
ing angry at the realization that he had been 
cheated out of his emergency operation, he 
added, “I wish some people would mind their 
own business,” and stalked angrily out of 
the house! 

It was some time later when Mr. Lane 
met Mr. Barnwell on the street. By now 
Mr. Barnwell was healed and strong again. 
Grasping Mr. Lane by the hand, he told him 
over and over again that he could never 
thank him enough for saving his life. 

“Please,” he urged, “please tell me how 
much I owe you.” 

“You don’t owe me a penny, Mr. Barn- 
well,” he said. “I was just glad to be of serv- 
ice. 
“Well, thank you again anyway,” Mr. 
Barnwell said once more. 

And then, almost eagerly, and yet with a 
faraway look in his eyes, he added some- 
thing else. Said he, “Oh, er, by the way, if 
any of you Adventists ever want to use the 
schoolhouse for your church meetings, as 
long as I am a member of the school board, 
you may certainly have my permission.” 





Mbumbi 


From page 9 

teacher was patient. He finally took Mbumbi 
outdoors and let him try in the sand first. 
He could do it much better out there where 
he could make the letters as big as he liked. 
It was hard holding that funny little stick 
that made the mark. It was just too small 
for Mbumbi’s big hands. 

Oh, what Mbumbi had to tell the village 
boys that night would take a whole book 
to repeat. He was somebody all right; he 
had been to school. He had been tortured 
by the teacher into using a magic stick to 
make marks on a funny flat, black stone. But 
he had learned to count up to twenty. He 
could even repeat his BA BE BI BO BU 
from memory. He did not even need a book 
to do that. 

And the boys respected this wonderful 
boy who had been to school, and they envied 
him that night. 

(Continued next week) 
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When Reddy Wasn’t Ready 


From page 7 


Never before had he experienced so many 
aches and pains. It was misery even to walk. 
And the sight of Reddy standing nearby 
only increased his suffering, for the horse 
wore an expression of the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 

“I’m through with horses forever,” Gerald 
told himself. He turned from the gate and 
ambled around a corner of the barn, where 
he met his uncle. 

“I have good news for you!” the man 
greeted him. “A surprise.” 

Gerald tried to smile but couldn’t quite 
make it convincing. 

“Would you care to guess? It’s a real 
treat.” 

Gerald shook his head. He didn’t feel like 
guessing. 

Uncle Cull playfully slapped his back, al- 


most knocking him over. “I have a horse 
for you to ride.” 

Gerald suppressed a groan. “I don’t think 
I care for any horseback riding,” he admitted 
shakily. 

“It isn’t Reddy,” his uncle explained. “This 
horse is tame. | made arrangements with a 
neighbor for you to ride all afternoon.” 

This time Gerald groaned aloud. “I don’t 
like horses. I never intend to ride one again 
the longest day I live.” 

Uncle Cull patted his shoulder more gentl 
this time. “I understand how you feel,” h 
said, turning toward the house. 

“Please wait!” the boy called. He hobbled 
up. ; 

“I’m sorry I didn’t listen to you. I rode 
Reddy a little while ago.” He put a hand to 
his throbbing head, and felt a knot. 

Uncle Cull nodded. “I saw you. But I 
don’t intend to scold. I believe you know 
now why I told you to stay off him.” 

“IT sure do,” Gerald agreed. 








THE BIRDS’ DINNER . 


/ By ROSE LANG 


 psagge everyone has seen a robin pull- 
ing worms out of the lawn for dinner. 
But not all birds enjoy eating worms. In fact, 
each kind of bird has his favorite food, and 
his bill and tongue are made for eating that 
type of food. 

The flicker enjoys ants and has a trick for 
catching them. He can extend his long, 
sticky tongue two and a half inches beyond 
his bill. He lays it on the ground or thrusts 
it into an ant hill. The ants stick to it, and 
he swallows a tongueful. The mother flicker 
collects a stomachful of ants for her babies 
(it is am easy way to carry them), then 
pumps them into the babies’ open mouths. 

The shimmering little hummingbird does 
not draw up nectar from flowers through 
his long bill, as you could draw milk through 
a straw. Instead, he extends a very long, nar- 
row tongue into the flowers and works it 
quickly back and forth. Each edge of the 
tongue rolls up to hold the honey. Other 
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AND HOW THEY EAT IT 





kinds of hummers have brushes on the ends 
or sides of their tongues. 

The chickadee is an upside-down eater. 
He loves to cling to a twig, head down, as 
he searches in the cracks of the bark for in- 
sects or their eggs; and he has sharp, needle- 
like claws to hold him there. 

The reason the flamingo has a hooked 
bill is to make it easier for him to get the 
little creatures that live in the mud in shal- 
low water, for he eats with his bill upside 
down. 

The birds that have short bills, thick where 
they join to the head, love seeds for dinner. 
Some of these are crows, quails, meadow 
larks, sparrows, and bobwhites. 

God has given every bird a bill just the 
size and shape it needs to eat his favorite 
food. And He has equipped each creature 
with tools, such as swift wings, sharp claws, 
long necks, or short strong legs, in order to 
secure this food. 























FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


7 Sylvia Rosalind Fry, age 14. Box 125, Route 2, 
Cedar Grove, Tennessee, U.S.A. Hobbies: sports, col- 
lecting photographs, drawing, reading. 

Leilani M. Booska, age 13. Apt. 64-9, Court A, 
Curtis Terrace, Chicopee, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Hobbies: making things out of shells, stamp collect- 
ing, ice skating, swimming, hiking, reading, boating. 

Charlotte Wright, age 13. 229 North Middletown 
Road, Manuet, New York, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, 
writing, swimming. 

Judy Sweeny, age 13. 309 Lincolnway West, Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, U.S.A. Hobbies: baking, writing let- 
ters, collecting stamps and photos. 

Carol Oliphant, age 12. 2046 Marengo Street, Los 
Angeles 33, California, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting 
poems, reading. 

Linda Beckwith, age 11, in sixth grade. Sandy 
Beach, Box 883, Arnprior, Ontario, Canada. Hobbies: 
cooking, reading, taking pictures. 

Elizabeth Ganiyu, age 18. Box 13, Anomabu, Gold 
Coast, West Africa. Hobbies: exchanging post cards 
and souvenirs. 

Laura Lee Holmes, age 13. R.F.D. 1, Cortland, 
New York, U.S.A. Hobbies: taking and exchanging 
pictures. Would like some letters from Hawaii. 

William T. Neves, age 16. 446 Ihilani Street, 
Kaneohe, Hawaii. Hobbies: collecting sea shells, 
cacti, stamps, insects, and riding horseback. Wants 
to correspond with boys and girls who live on a 
North American Indian reservation or cattle and 
horse ranches. 

Dianna Burton, age 12. Rt. 4, Box 990, Yucaipa, 
California, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting stamps and 
post cards, typing, playing the piano, swimming, 
roller-skating. 

Alice Schoch, 2 North 8th Street, Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, roller-skat- 
ing, collecting paper dolls. 

Angeline Mayo, age 16. 2843 West 91st, Seattle 7, 
Washington, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, skating, writ- 
ing letters, needlework, singing, swimming. 

Carol Ann Smith, age 15. Box 285, Mather, Penn- 
a U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, playing the piano. 


Leslie Kinsey, age 15. 25 Third Avenue, SW.., 
Watertown, South Dakota, U.S.A. Hobbies: He en- 
joys out-of-door activities. 

Mary Omitoro, age 17. In care of Salami, Anomabu, 
Gold Coast, West Africa. Hobbies: exchanging souve- 
nirs. 

Judith Lahde, age 15. P.O. Box 144, Pine Grove, 
California, U.S.A. Hobbies: collecting post cards, 
hiking, reading. 

Heidi Kowarsch, age 10. Bluffton, South Carolina, 
U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, riding horseback, riding 
bicycle. 

Lloyd Armstead, age 11, in sixth grade. 1528 
Broadway Avenue, Bremerton, Washington, U.S.A. 
Hobbies: collecting stamps, shells, post cards, play- 
ing the piano, writing letters. 

Lorna Baldwin, age 12. Box 191, Oaksdale, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, riding bicycle, 
playing the piano, singing. 

Charles Sharon, age 13. 217 Jenkins Street, Cen- 
tralia, Missouri, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, roller- 
skating, studying wildlife. 

Carolyn Ann Waldroup, age 12. Box 4, Pine Moun- 
tain Valley, Georgia, U.S.A. Hobbies: playing the 
piano, riding bicycle, collecting pictures. 

Benny Lonto, age 13. 3306 35th Avenue, Vernon, 
British Columbia, Canada. Hobbies: writing letters, 
collecting stamps. 

Elizabeth Ann Anderson, age 14. 920 Indiana 
Avenue, Joplin, Missouri, U.S.A. Hobbies: swimming, 
roller-skating, collecting photos. Wants to hear espe- 
cially from Juniors in Australia and Nova Scotia. 

Stephen Williams, age 12. 1119 Iron Wood Circle, 
Gary, Indiana, U.S.A. Hobbies: exchanging photos, 
swimming. Especially wants to hear from Juniors in 
Hawaii, Mexico, and New Mexico. 

Jeanie Rouse, age 12, in seventh grade. 2843 Elm 
Avenue, Grand Junction, Colorado, U.S.A. Hobbies: 
singing, playing the piano, collecting dolls. 

Jeannette Dovico, age 13. R.F.D. Ottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Hobbies: painting, playing the piano, 
cooking. 

Joyce Keslake, age 10. 315 Bay Run Street, Or- 
lando, Florida, U.S.A. Hobbies: reading, stamp col- 
lecting. 

Phyllis Lemon, age 12. 172 Harmony Road North, 
R.R. 4, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada. Hobbies: stamp 
collecting, music, cooking, baby-sitting. 

Charlene Howell, age 14. Box 124-B, Route 1-A, 
Columbia Falls, Montana, U.S.A. Hobbies: singing, 
collecting poems, reading. 








COVER PICTURE by F. Lewis. Story illustra- 
tions not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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XIII—THE GREATEST MIRACLE OF ALL 


(MARCH 26) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Texts: Matthew 20:17-19; 28:1-6. 

Memory Verse: “Yet a little while, and the 
world seeth me no more; but ye see me: be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also” (John 14:19). 


Guiding Thought 


During His life on earth Jesus won every battle 
with Satan. Satan tried through Herod to kill 
Him in His babyhood, but he did not succeed. 
After Jesus was baptized Satan tried in vain to 
tempt Him to do wrong. When Satan possessed 
the bodies or minds of poor sick people, he had 
to give way to Christ's words of healing. When 
he claimed his victims through death, Christ 
showed that His power could bring life. Every 
miracle was a victory over Satan. Now as Christ 
lay in the tomb, apparently a victim of the one 
who had tried to stop every good work He did, 
came the greatest miracle of all—the resurrec- 
tion. God’s power is always greater than the power 
of the evil one. 

“Satan was bitterly angry that his angels fled at 
the approach of the heavenly messengers. He had 
dared hope that Christ would not take up His 
life again, and that the plan of redemption was 
to fail. But as he saw the Saviour come forth from 
the tomb in triumph, all hope was lost. Satan 
now knew that his kingdom would have an end, 
and that he must finally be destroyed.’—Mrs. E. 
G. WuiTE, The Story of Jesus, p. 156. 


SUNDAY 
Christ Warns His Disciples of Things to Come 


1. The death of Jesus came as a great 
shock to His disciples. Their faith was shaken 
by the terrible scenes connected with His be- 
trayal, trial, and crucifixion. Yet Jesus had 
given them warnings many times, but they 
had failed to understand them. How plainly 
had He tried to tell them of the things that 
were to take place? (Matt. 16:21.) 


NoTe.—On another occasion very soon after, 
Jesus again told His disciples, “The Son of man 
shall be betrayed into the hands of men: and they 
shall kill him, and the third day he shall be 
raised again” (Matt. 17:22, 23). 
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2. On their last journey to Jerusalem, how 
had Christ tried to prepare the disciples for 
what was about to happen? (Matt. 20:18, 19.) 


NotTe.—"The disciples were overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the death of Christ. They forgot 
that He had told them it was to take place. They 
were without hope.” —The Story of Jesus, p. 150. 

For further reading: The story as told in Mark 
16:1-6. 

MONDAY 


“He Is Risen” 


3. When the two Marys went to the tomb 
to anoint Jesus early on the Sunday morning 
after the crucifixion, what took place? (Matt. 
28:1-3.) 


NOoTE.—'‘The angel laid hold of the great stone 
at the mouth of the tomb, and rolled it away, as 
if it had been but a pebble. Then with a voice 
that caused the earth to tremble, he cried: 

“Jesus, Thou Son of God, come forth, Thy 
Father calls Thee!’ 

“Then He who had earned the power over 
death and the grave came forth from the tomb. 
Above the rent sepulcher He proclaimed, ‘I am 
the resurrection, and the life.’ And the angel host 
bowed low in adoration before the Redeemer, and 
welcomed Him with songs of praise. 

“Jesus came forth with the tread of a conqueror. 
At His presence the earth reeled, the lightning 
flashed, and the thunder rolled.”—The Story of 
Jesus, pp. 155, 156. 


4. What effect did the angel have upon 
the soldiers who stood guard over the tomb? 
(Verse 4.) 


5. What good news did the angel give to 
the women? (Verses 5, 6.) 
For further reading: The Story of Jesus, p. 


153; p. 155, pars. 1-4; or The Desire of Ages, x | 


780, pars. 2, 3; p. 781, par. 1. 
TUESDAY 
The Resurrection the Key to the Gospel 
6. That Christ should die and be raised to 
everlasting life was the very key to the gos- 
pel His disciples were to preach. How did 


Peter preach of this miracle to the Jews? (Acts 
2:31, 32.) 








NoTE.—'Thus the disciples preached the resur- 
rection of Christ. Many among those who listened 
were waiting for this testimony, and when they 
heard it, they believed. It brought to their minds 
the words that Christ had spoken, and they took 
their stand in the ranks of those who accepted 
the gospel. The seed that the Saviour had sown 
sprang up and bore fruit.” —The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 60. 


7. How did Peter tell of this mighty mir- 
acle to Cornelius and his Gentile company? 
(Acts 10:39, 40.) 


8. To whom and where did Paul preach 


4 @ the resurrection? (Acts 17:31, 32.) 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 


832, par. 3; p. 833, par. 1. 
WEDNESDAY 
Christ’s Resurrection a Promise to Us 


9. Who else received everlasting life at the 
time of Christ’s resurrection? (Matt. 27:52, 
53.) 


NoTE.—‘“During His ministry, Jesus had raised 
the dead to life. He had raised the son of the 
widow of Nain, and the rulers daughter and 
Lazarus. But these were not clothed with immor- 
tality. After they were raised, they were still 
subject to death. But those who came forth from 
the grave at Christ’s resurrection were raised to 
everlasting life. They ascended with Him as 
trophies of His victory over death and the grave. 
These, said Christ, are no longer the captives of 
Satan; I have redeemed them. I have brought 
them from the grave as the first fruits of My 
power, to be with Me where I am, never more to 
see death or experience sorrow.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 786. 


10. What prophecy did this resurrection ful- 
fill? (Ps. 68:18.) 

11. Of what is Christ’s resurrection a type 
and a promise? (1 Thess. 4:14, 16, 17.) 


NOTE.—"The resurrection of Jesus was a type 
of the final resurrection of all who sleep in Him. 
The countenance of the risen Saviour, His manner, 





His speech, were all familiar to His disciples. As 
Jesus arose from the dead so those who sleep in 
Him are to rise again.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 
804. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 785, 
par. 4. 


THURSDAY 
The Resurrection and Baptism 


12. When we go down ifito the water to be 
baptized, what do we share with Christ? (Rom. 
6:3, 4, first part.) 


13. What is symbolized by our rising out 
of the waters of baptism? (Verse 4, last part, 
5, 6.) 


For further reading: Read the story as told in 
Luke 24:1-8. 


FRIDAY 


“I serve a risen Saviour, He’s in the world today; 
I know that He is living, whatever men may say; 
I see His hand of mercy, I hear His voice of cheer, 
And just the time I need Him He’s always near. 


“In all the world around me I see His loving care, 

And tho’ my heart grows weary I never will 
despair; 

I know that He is leading thro’ all the stormy 
blast, 

The day of His appearing will come at last. 


“Rejoice, rejoice, O Christian, lift up your voice 
and sing 

Eternal hallelujahs to Jesus Christ the King! 

The Hope of all who seek Him, the Help of all 
who find, 

None other is so loving, so good and kind. 


REFRAIN 

“He lives, He lives, Christ Jesus lives today! 

He walks with me and talks with me along life’s 
narrow way. 

He lives, He lives, salvation to impart! 

You ask me how I know He lives? He lives 
within my heart.” 

—A. H. ACKLEY 


When the two Marys came to the tomb, angels told them that Jesus was not there, but had risen. 


ARTOTYPE FINE ART, LONDON 
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ANGELS OF MERCY 3 


NEWTON & CO. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Elizabeth Fry reading to the prisoners in Newgate Prison. 
HOPE FOR ED 


Ed looked around the prison. It was filthy. Prisoners were in rags. Men, fight- 
ing in a corner, were swearing at each other. And the smell! It was enough to make 
a person sick. “This,” Ed reflected, “is where | must stay, till | die maybe, just be- 
cause | took some apples from an orchard when my little sister was hungry, and 
there was no money in the house.”” And he knew he must remain till he paid for the 
apples, and there was no way to earn the money 

Prisons in 1800 were dreadful places indeed. And Newgate Prison in London was 
as bad as any. One day when the prison director inspected it, the prisoners almost 
tore him apart. 

Then Elizabeth Fry heard of the conditions. As a little girl she had always been 
timid and shy, but now she determined to visit Newgate and read the Bible to the 
prisoners. The prison officials wouldn't hear of the idea. A decent woman going into 


Newgate—never ! 

But Elizabeth Fry insisted. She entered that jail in February, 1813, and the oris. 
oners respected her! They listened to her read, and when she offered to teach the 
women to knit and sew, they joined her classes, and cleaned up ‘the prison, as the 
picture shows. Soon hymns took the place of swearing; prayers replaced the cursing. 
Many a hardened prisoner was converted, and went home rejoicing. Ed earned money 
to pay for the apples, and was allowed to go back to his family. 

Ever since then, prisons in many parts of the world have been cleaner and more 
pleasant, because Elizabeth Fry chose to be an angel of mercy. 
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